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Northwest & 
Territories Minister of Economic Development and Tourism 


As Minister of Economic Development and Tourism and of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, | would like to present, by way 
of this information brochure, an overview of Northern participa- 
tion in oil and gas development -- an extremely relevant matter 
at this particular time to the Government of the Northwest 
Territories in our constitutional and economic development. 


Northern Canada is a land rich in natural resources and Is one 
of the last, yet one of the most important frontier areas of the 
world. The climate, ecology and geography and the problems 
that they present place a heavy responsibility on all of those who 
participate in its development. This requires a comprehensive 
knowledge of the land, its attributes and Its people. 


The Territorial Government has therefore established strategies 
and programs to guide resource management decisions. As 
early as 1972 the council of the NWT established a standing 
committee on development and ecology. This standing 
committee began to investigate what conditions should be im- 
posed on the construction of a pipeline through the Mackenzie 
Valley. We have subsequently had people and resources 
committed to our Government's participation in environmental 
hearing and review processes in the Arctic Pilot Project, 
Lancaster Sound, Hudson Bay, Norman Wells Project and 
Beaufort Development. This growing experience is compatible 
and timely with the Federal Government's commitment for 
devolution of responsibility and authority over resource manage- 
ment to the N.W.T. Furthering the development of responsible 
Government in the NWT will result in a greater role and stake 
in resource management for the people of the north and 
therefore a greater tendency to encourage and reap the benefits 
of resource development. 


The brochure and other material in this portfolio, is intended to 
provide the public sector, industry and all levels of Government 
with the GNWT’s position on frontier development in order to 
eliminate confusion and to outline the priorities that our govern- 
ment has established relevant G effective development 


planning. 
— 
Hon. Tagak Curley 
Minister, 


Economic Development & Tourism 


Resource Management and 
Revenue Sharing 

The Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development has stated 
that he intends ‘to seek the support 
of Cabinet colleagues to start discus- 
sions in this regard with territorial 
governments. These discussions 
could lead to joint Federal/Territorial 
natural resource management and 
the sharing of revenues derived from 
development.” As well, he made a 
commitment that the GNWT will 
share resources revenues from the 
recently announced Bent Horn 
project. 


A Resource Management and 
Revenue Sharing Agreement will s : 
provide a basis from which government can effectively manage northern 
resources. It is the GNWT’s hope that such an agreement, in concert with 
other GNWT initiatives, will reduce the complexity which is perceived to 
surround the current development approvals process. A number of issues 
such as native claims and division have been dealt with in relation to GNWT 
revenue sharing aspirations. 


Employment 

One of the three priority goals established by the Executive Council in 1985 
is to strengthen the economy by promoting development of renewable and 
non-renewable resources. The second major source of wage employment 
in the north is non-renewable resource development and exploration. Min- 
ing, oil and gas account for approximately 17% of all wage and salary in- 
come, in comparison to 2% in the rest of Canada. The degree of northern 
involvement in employment that hes occurred is extensive, given the 
relatively small northern population and the distances between most com- 
munities and the industrial worksites. 


The GNWT’s Department of Education coordinates the Community Employ- 
ment Officer Program, to assist local residents in obtaining access to jobs. 


Environment 

The Territorial Government's Department of Renewable Resources I's 
involved with land use planning, assessments of resource development 
projects from an environmental view, developing strategies such as the 
Compensation Policy. 


The GNWT is a member of the Task Force on Northern Conservation which 
focuses on conservation and resource management approaches. 


Education & Training 
The education of northerners is a major concern of the GNWT as it plays 
a key role in acquiring the opportunities that are available. 


Unlike education, training occurs concurrently with industry activity, primarily 
after one enters the work force. Effective training requires trained skill 
development and is best illustrated by the fact that there are Northerners 
with specific skills that have been developed over an extended period of 
time such as for specialized equipment operation, drill rig crews, and marine 
personnel. The lack of trained people in some northern areas today relates 
more to the embryonic stage of industry activity in the North, and the lack 
of job opportunities, than it does to the absence of training programs. 
Industry, with governments’ support, has the capacity to develop the work 
force. 


The Arctic College in Fort Smith and its extension Tuk Tech provide voca- 
tional, apprenticeship, and pre-employment training. Northerners have the 
opportunity to enhance their academic and skill level to obtain better jobs 
with better pay and working conditions. 


Regulation 

It is a Territorial Government priority to streamline the regulatory process 
to speed up decisions on proposed resource development projects. The 
territorial government will negotiate for the transfer of the federal Depart- 
ment of Indian and Northern Affairs’ socio-economic responsibilities, and 
will strive to streamline the regulatory process by establishing a strategic 
resource planning policy. This policy will address issues such as the provi- 
sion of infrastructure in the community, the special concerns of single 
resource towns and the needs for a comprehensive plan which will 
integrate economic and social consideration. 


Monitoring 
Monitoring the impacts of development activities is one of the provisions 
of the GNWT’s Resource Development Policy. 


Programs for Beaufort Socio-Economic monitoring are being developed 
through workshops and consultation with industry, government agencies 
and community residents. 


Business 

The oil and gas sector, in recent years, has been a major factor in nor- 
thern business development. Northern business involvement is supported 
by government policies, programs and practices designed to maximize 
opportunity. The general thrust of these has been to eliminate the barriers 
often faced by northern businesses in pursuing the opportunities created 
by industry experience, limited financial or operation capability and logistics 
constraints imposed by geographic locations and climate conditions. The 
Territorial Government has recently increased economic spending to 
accommodate the need for venture capital and entrepreneurial training. 


The Mackenzie Valley 

A drilling crew was first sent north to Norman Wells by Imperial Oil Limited 
in 1919. Twenty years later the company built a small 80-m3 (S00-bbl) a 
day refinery to supply local markets in the western Northwest Territories 
with petroleum products on a regular basis. The oil field was expanded 
during World War || to provide fuel to American Forces building the Alaska 
Highway. Known as the Canol Project, the development included the drill- 
ing of 60 additional wells and construction of 10-cm (4 in.) diameter above 
ground crude oil pipeline from Norman Wells to Whitehorse, Yukon. The 
Canol line was dismantled in 1945 after a year of operation and the Nor- 
man Wells field resumed peacetime production levels supplying only the 
on-site refinery 


The federal government has held a one-third interest in the Norman Wells 
oil field under an agreement negotiated in July 1944, subject to renewal 
every 21 years. The most recent agreement, signed in 1966, gives the 
government a five percent royalty on two-thirds of Esso’s gross receipts 
and one-third of production profits after pro-rated capital and operating 
expenses. The federal interest derives from its ownership of the land and 
subsurface rights in the north and is managed by the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. 


On February 1, 1980, the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development referred the Norman Wells Oilfield and Pipeline Project to 
the Federal Environmental Assessment Review Office for a formal public 
review. The project is a proposal by Esso Resources Canada Ltd., and 
Interprovincial Pipe Lines (NW) Ltd. (henceforth called Esso and IPL) to 
expand oilfield production facilities at Norman Wells and to construct an 
866 km long pipeline? to carry crude oil and natural gas liquids (NGL) from 
Norman Wells to join with existing pipeline facilities at Zama, Alberta. 


Field construction of the $1.3 billion Norman Wells Oilfield Expansion and 
Pipeline Project began in January 1982. Late in the month, Esso Resources 
Canada Limited began work on the first of six artificial islands to be created 
in the Mackenzie River. Norman Wells will be the third largest producing 
oilfield in Western Canada. Production of crude oil and natural gas liquids 
is expected to increase from 475 cubic metres (3,000 barrels) per day to 
over 4,000 m8 (25,000 bbls), with the additional volumes shipped to 
southern Canada via the Interprovincial (NW) pipeline. Esso’s production 
and refining facilities at Norman Wells previously served only local con- 
sumers in the Mackenzie Valley area. 


During the last two and a half years, Esso drilled a total of 150 new wells 
on the mainland, on Goose and Bear Islands, and on the six artificial islands 
constructed in the Mackenzie River. A 134 km (83 mi.) pipeline gathering 
system was built by the company to carry the crude oil to a new $200 million 
central processing plant. Once the construction phase was completed, Esso 
introduced a water injection system over the entire oilfield to force oil to 
the surface, which resulted in a recovery rate of 40 percent compared to 
17 percent if present production methods are continued. 


The other project sponsor, Interprovincial (NW), will deliver the oil to market 
via a buried, small-diameter, 32.39 cm (12.75 in.) pipeline. The 870 km 
(540 mi.) route follows the east bank of the Mackenzie River from Norman 
Wells to Fort Simpson, using existing seismic and telegraph rights-of-way 
for about 75 percent of its length. South of Fort Simpson the route crosses 
the Mackenzie River and proceeds overland in a south-easterly direction 
to Zama, Alberta, where the pipeline connects with the existing Canadian 
crude oil system. 


Since the pipeline traverses areas of permafrost, the oil will be refrigerated 
at the point of origin and pumped at ground temperature from stations 
located at Norman Wells and along the route at Wrigley and Fort Simp- 
son. This procedure will help avoid melting of the permafrost. Oil pro- 
duced from the Norman Wells field is a light grade crude, capable of flow- 
ing at temperatures below freezing. On March 5, 1985 oil was pumped 
into the pipe to commence testing of the pipeline to meet National Energy 
Board Standards. 


In addition to the Norman Wells Project, there are several companies ac- 
tively conducting seismic work and exploratory drilling in the Mackenzie 
Valley Region. There are over 9 million hectares around the Great Bear 
Lake, Cameron Hills, Fort Norman areas that are committed to Explora- 
tion Agreements. Many of the operators are smaller companies whose ex- 
perience in the north and whose resources are limited compared to some 
of the major companies. GNWT representatives met with several of these 
companies in February to start consultation and to provide an orientation 
on the Government's policies and programs relevant to oil and gas activity. 


Arctic Islands Natural Gas Development 

Exploration over the last 15 years in the Arctic Islands has resulted in 
established natural gas reserves of 366 billion cubic metres (13 trillion cubic 
feet). The Drake Point Field alone has 150 billion cubic metres (5.3 trillion 
cubic feet) which has led to a proposal by Petro-Canada Exploration Inc., 
NOVA - An Alberta Corporation, Dome, and Melville Shipping Limited to 
ship approximately 7.7 million cubic metres (370 million cubic feet) per day 
of liquified natural gas (LNG) from Melville Island over a 20 year period. 


The Arctic Pilot Project (APP) originally comprised a 160 kilometre (100 
mile), 56 centimetre (22 inch) diameter buried pipeline from Drake Point 
to Bridport Inlet on Melville Island, a barge-mounted liquefaction plant, two 
140,000 cubic metre (880,000 barrels) Arctic Class 7 LNG icebreaking 
tankers and a southern regasification terminal at Gros Cacouna, Quebec 
or Melford Point, Nova Scotia. Construction costs were estimated at $1.5 
billion (1980), excluding field development and the southern terminal. The 
project was designed as a pilot project to test the feasibility of marketing 
small quantities of natural gas by a tanker system and to demonstrate the 
technology that could then be applied to oil. The project was to take 62.3 
billion cubic metres (2.2 trillion cubic feet) of natural gas over the 20 year 
period. 


The application for the APP, submitted in January 1979 and revised in the 
summer of 1980, was reviewed by the NEB beginning in February 1982, 
but hearings were suspended that summer when the market component 
of the proposal fell through. Production was scheduled to begin in mid 1985 
but may now be delayed until 1988. 


In the Arctic Islands area, the bulk of gas reserves discovered to date lie 
offshore. Since the land portion of the Arctic Islands constitutes only about 
one-quarter of the prospective oil and gas area, methods of adapting land 
drilling rigs for drilling offshore have been under development. 


Panarctic Oils Ltd., (Panarctic), owned 53% by Petro Canada, is the 
principal operator in the Arctic Islands and it conducts all the physical 
operations for itself and all the other oil companies in that region. 


Bent Horn Proposal 

In February 1985, the terms and conditions set for Panarctic Oil Ltd. to 
ship the first High Arctic oil were negotiated with the Federal and Territorial 
Governments and an agreement was signed. The Minister of Indian and 
Northern Affairs said it was a beginning of a new era with a new approach 
to Territorial/Federal relations. 


Conditions attached to Panarctic’s Bent Horn project include requiring the 
company to give first consideration for jobs on new projects to local 
residents, co-operation between the company and the territorial govern- 
ment on implementing a polar bear management plan, working to identify 
business opportunities for northerners and preparation of an environ- 
mental protection plan. 


The demonstration project calls for Panarctic to ship 100,000 barrels of 
oil from Cameron Island south to market using the retrofitted bulk carrier 
MY. Arctic. The double hulled ice strengthened carrier will ship 
Panarctic’s annual fuel supply to Rae Point Base and fill up with crude at 
Cameron Island for the back haul. The vessel will make one trip a year. 


Beaufort Sea and Mackenzie Delta 


There were many unknowns when oil and gas exploration began in the 
region more than a quarter century ago. Explorers in the 19th century had 
commented on the promising geological formations in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and an 1888 report said that oil Production in the Mackenzie Valley 


was only a question of time. The Delta has been compared to the great 
hydrocarbon delta basins of other parts of the world. 


In the late 1950s extensive work began in the Delta. In 1965 the first well 
on land was drilled by Gulf, Esso and Shell - Reindeer D-27. The technology 
that had to be developed to safely and successfully conduct the land 
based Operations in the Delta was challenging but the real challenge came 
with the development of technology for offshore exploration in the Beaufort 
Sea. The unknown factors have been answered and a wealth of experience 
gained in 16 years. 


The first offshore well was drilled in 1973 from an artificial island in ten feet 
of water. Island technology started with shallow-water sacrificial islands —- 
the forerunners to Caisson-retained islands - Dome’s SSDS and Gulf’s 
Mobile Arctic Caisson. As Island Building technology for shallow-water drill- 
ing was improving, Dome Petroleum brought in reinforced drillships for 
the first deep water drilling in 1976. In order to extend the short drilling 
season, Gulf designed a new generation of technology, the conical drilling 
unit and the Mobile Arctic Caisson. 


The region is one of great oil and gas promise for Canada. Estimates of 
potential recoverable reserves of oil begin at six billion barrels - roughly 
equivalent to the remaining proved reserves in Western Canada -- and there 
are an estimated 50 trillion cubic feet of gas. Since drilling began offshore 


in the early 1970's, over a billion barrels of recoverable oil have been 
discovered. 


The area is of particular interest in the unfolding of Canada’s oil supply 
prospects because it is geographically the northward extension of the 
Western Sedimentary Basin and with Norman Wells scheduled to come 
on stream in 1985 the first step, which may prove to be prophetic, is being 
taken towards bringing northern resources to market through joining them 
to the North America pipeline system. The number of discoveries in the 
Mackenzie Delta and the Beaufort Sea, with the relatively small number 
of wells that have been drilled is encouraging. However, further delinea- 
tion is required to establish the threshold size for specific production and 
transportation plans. 


Aircraft and marine vessels are used extensively to support the drilling and 
construction activities both onshore and offshore. Small aircraft carry per- 
sonnel and fly ice reconnaissance missions. Helicopters, which are indispen- 
sable to offshore oilfield operations around the world, transfer personnel 
to and from platforms and vessels. Regular flights of aircraft such as 
Boeing 737’s and large turboprop aircraft will move crews in and out of 
the region. 


Coastal bases are needed to support the exploration, construction, and 
production activities. These bases would have warehouse facilities for the 
large quantity of consumables and construction materials needed to supply 
drilling, construction, and production locations. They are also transfer points 
for rotational personnel and provide facilities for docking, mooring, and 
repair of supply vessels, drillships, and dredges. Support bases also func- 
tion as operation and administration centres, and play a major role in pro- 
viding weather and ice prediction information to drilling, construction, and 
in the future, production locations. 


Currently, support requirements are met by Dome, Gulf and Esso bases 
at Tuktoyaktuk and Dome’s McKinley Bay operation. As the pace of 
development increases through the eighties, additional base capacity will 
be required. 


Development Scenario 

Hydrocarbon exploration, development, and potential production activities 
are spread throughout the north. Each situation offers a unique set of 
challenges and opportunities in the Beaufort region. The GNWT has in- 
dicated a preference for pipeline over marine tanker transportation mode. 
However, finds to date have occured generally in the offshore. 


In early April the first Norman Wells oil arrived by pipeline in Zama, 
Alberta. This is expected to provide an impetus for further exploration 
activity in the Mackenzie Valley and further north in the Delta and Beaufort 
Sea. In turn this is expected to result in future proposals on pipeline develop- 
ment from the Beaufort to southern Alberta. 


There is an active proposal for the construction of a natural gas pipeline 
from the Beaufort up the Mackenzie Valley. 


The GNWT has supported the Bent Horn Project to transport test volumes 
of High Arctic oil by marine mode, east and south through ice infested 


waters. 


All of these activities will be watched carefully with a view to improved deci- 
sion making and ensuring that net benefits flow to the NWT. 
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POLARPAM 


Hon. Tagak E. C. Curley 


Minister of Economic Development and Tourism 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Government of the Northwest Territories 

MLA Aivilik 


Tagak Curley is no stranger to either government or industry. He has 
experience in both. 


From 1966 to 1970, he worked for the Government of the Northwest Territories 
and federal Indian and Northern Affairs. As well, from 1979 to 1983 he was 
president of the Nunasi Corporation. Nunasi is an Inuit economic development 
corporation of the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut. 


Born in Coral Harbour in 1944, Mr. Curley was a founding member and the 
first president of Inuit Tapirisat of Canada (ITC). 


The minister entered Territorial politics in 1979 as MLA for Keewatin South and 
was re-elected to the renamed riding of Aivilik in 1983. The riding takes in four 
communities on Hudson Bay - Rankin Inlet, Chesterfield Inlet, Repulse Bay and 
Coral Harbour. 


After the November, 1983, election, Mr. Curley was named Minister of 
Economic Development and Tourism and Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 
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A Snapshot of the Northwest Territories 

The Land: The Northwest Territories covers a very large area -- 1.3 million square miles. It binds 
seven of the provinces together across the ‘‘top’’. It could accommodate B.C., Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Manitoba and have room left over for two-thirds of Ontario. Baffin Island is the fifth 
largest island in the world and Great Bear Lake is the ninth largest freshwater lake in the world. The 
Mackenzie Mountains are an extension of the Rocky Mountains in the west -- and in the east, 
tremendous mountain spines run the length of Ellesmere and Baffin Islands. Rugged and beautiful 
fiords cut deeply into the east coasts of these islands. Between these mountain chains is the vast 
area of Precambrian Shield through which the mighty Mackenzie River flows and the section 
northeast of the treeline barren of trees; and the Arctic Islands. 


The People: This vast territory is populated by only 46,000 people with a majority of native people -- 
34% are Inuit, 26% Indian (or Dene) and Metis, and the remaining 40% a collection of people most- 
ly from the Canadian provinces and predominantly caucasian. These people are distributed among 
60 communities ranging from Jean Marie River with 65 people, through Grise Fiord, Canada’s most 
northerly settlement, with 102, to Yellowknife with 10,000. 


The Government: With the election of the Tenth Assembly in the Fall of 1983, the people of the 
Northwest Territories voted in 24 members, eight of whom are elected amongst themselves to sit on 
the Executive Council. There are ten Inuit members, six Dene and Metis, and eight ‘others’. The 
governing of the Northwest Territories has changed rapidly over the last 30 years. It has only been 
since 1951 that three members were elected on the Territorial Council and joined the five appointed 
members. Even at the beginning of the 1960's the Territorial Council was little more than a depart- 
mental committee and the Territorial Government was merely an administrative branch of the federal 
government. 


The Administration: Before 1967 the public service was provided by a federal department and only 
18 years later, the territorial administration is fully developed in the ‘provincial’ mould. Because of 
the physical size of the jurisdiction, five regional offices have been developed to provide program 
delivery: Baffin, Kitikmeot, Keewatin, Inuvik and Fort Smith. 


The Communities: There are 36 incorporated municipalities in the N.W.T. including seven tax based 
municipalities -- one city, five towns and one village -- and 29 hamlets. There are 16 organized 
settlements with local advisory councils. Most unorganized settlements are administered through 
regional GNWT offices or Dene Band Councils. Regional and Tribal Councils have developed to 
provide a common voice in the representation of regional interest to government. 


The Education System: The NWT has had an education system reaching all communities for only 
25 years. Only now, in many places are schools receiving students form parents who themselves 
went to school. The programs must deal with four major Dene languages, and three or more distinct 
Inuit dialects. The Education programs delivered in the Northwest Territories consist of Elementary 
and Secondary School, Adult Literacy, Upgrading and Lifeskills, and Vocational, Technical and 
Business Education Programs. All communities have schools, thirty-four communities have Adult 
Education Centres, and Vocational Programs are delivered by the Arctic College from Campuses in 
Fort Smith and Frobisher Bay, and through extension programs in other Northwest Territories 
communities. 


The Economy: The NWT economy is led by mining. The value of mineral production in 1985 is 
estimated to be valued at $800 million. Oil and gas production estimates are $137 million. The arts 
and crafts industry involves a very substantial number of northern people and has an annual gross 
value of $12 million. Trapping of wild furs remains of great importance to native people with sales of 
$3 million. Annual lumber production is valued at $1.5 million and fish production just over $2 
million. Tourism and travel is growing rapidly and is valued at $40 million annually. 
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Department of Economic Development & Tourism 

The Department has a broad range of responsibilities for stimulating, maintain- 
ing and monitoring activities in all sectors of the Northwest Territories economy 
and develops economic policy, plans and programs. Economic Development 
and Tourism serves as an advocate and consultant to small and medium sized 
businesses in the Northwest Territories through the administration of financial 
assistance programs, the provision of technical assistance and the releasing of 
timely, relevant information to the business community and the public at large. 
The Department is responsible for the development and expansion of the 
tourism sector and for marketing and promotion of tourism. 


Programs administered by the Department include: 


Business Loans & Guarantees Fund 

Eskimo Loan Fund 

Special Agricultural Rural Development Agreement 
Financial Assistance to Business 

Economic Development Agreement 

Business Development Contributions Program 
Tourism Facilities Development 

Subsidized Term Employment Program 


The Department administers the following Ordinances and Regulations: 


Business Loans & Guarantees Ordinance 
Territorial Parks Ordinance 

Travel and Tourism Ordinance 
Co-operative Association’s Ordinance 
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Principle Contacts 


GNWT Executive Council 
P.O. Box 1320 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

X1A 2L9 


Hon. Richard Nerysoo 
Government Leader 
(403) 873-7112 


Hon. Tagak Curley 

Economic Development & Tourism 
Energy, Mines and Resources 
(403) 873-7139 


Hon. Tom Butters 
Finance 
(403) 873-7128 


Hon. Nellie Cournoyea 
Renewable Resources 
(403) 873-7956 


Hon. Bruce McLaughlin 
Health & Social Services 
(403) 873-7113 


Hon. Dennis Patterson 
Education 

Status of Women 
(403) 873-7123 


Hon. Nick Sibbeston 
Local Government 
(403) 873-7658 


Hon. Gordon Wray 
Public Works 
(408) 873-7962 


Commissioner J. Parker 
Personnel 
(403) 873-7400 


Energy Mines & Resources 
P.O. Box 1320 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

X1A 2L9 


Hon. Tagak Curley 
Minister 


Al Zariwny 
Secretary 
(403) 873-7423 


Gay Kennedy 
Socio Economic Advisor 
(403) 873-7735 


Peter Hart 
Energy Advisor 
(403) 873-7964 
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Wayne Wagner 


Minerals Advisor 
(403) 873-7588 


Stuart Wood 


Resource Economist 
(403) 873-7144 


Lorne Matthews 
Regional Planning Advisor 
(403) 873-7588 


Susan Jackson 


Research 


(403) 920-8679 


Economic Development & Tourism 
P.O. Box 1320 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

X1A 2L9 


Hon. Tagak Curley 


Minister 


James Britton 
Deputy Minister 
(403) 873-7115 


Lee Horn 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
(403) 873-7115 


Don Weisbeck 
Chief, Tourism & Parks 
(403) 873-7903 


Shakir Alwarid 
Chief, Business Development 
(403) 873-7229 


Manager, Economic Development 
Agreement 
(403) 920-8744 


Terry Foster 

Head, Non-Renewable 
Resources Section 

(403) 873-7389 


Development Impact Zone Groups 
1. Beaufort Mackenzie Delta 
General Manager 


Greg Komaromi 
P.O. Box 2540 
Inuvik, N.W.T. 
XOE OTO 

(403) 979-3217 


2. Mackenzie Great Bear 
General Manager 


Frank Pope 

P.O. Box 449 
Norman Wells, N.W.T. 
XOE OVO 


3. High Arctic 
General Manager 


Regional Offices 


Inuvik Region 
Bag Service # 1 
Inuvik, N.W.T. 
XOE OTO 


Dan Norris 
Regional Director 
(403) 979-7111 


Roger Connelly 
Assistant Regional Director 
(403) 979-7113 


Rose Marie Karnes 
Manager, Oil & Gas Activities 
(403) 979-7104 


Fred Koe 

Superintendent 

Economic Development & Tourism 
(403) 979-7230 


Max Melnyk 

Field Executive Officer 
Norman Wells, N.W.T. 
(403) 587-2161 


Doug Paterson 

Field Executive Officer 
Tuktoyaktuk, N.W.T. 
(403) 977-2593 


Fort Smith Region 
P.O. Box 5 

Fort Smith, N.W.T. 
XOE OPO 


Mike Stilwell 
Regional Director 
(403) 872-7220 


Al Bourque 
Assistant Regional Director 
(403) 872-7222 


Bob Snyder 

Superintendent 

Economic Development & Tourism 
(403) 872-7235 


Jim Green 
Manager, Development Activities 
(403) 872-7220 


Keewatin Region 
P.O. Bag Service 2 
Rankin Inlet, N.W.T. 
X0C O0GO 


Gerry Tanner 
Regional Director 
(819) 645-2856 


Mike Kusugak 
Assistant Regional Director 
(819) 645-2856 


Len Griffore 

Superintendent 

Economic Development & Tourism 
(819) 645-2881 


Baffin Region 
Frobisher Bay, N.W.T. 
XO0A OHO 


Gary Black 
Regional Director 
(819) 979-5341 


Ken MacRury 
Assistant Regional Director 
(819) 979-5341 


Chester Spry 

Superintendent 

Economic Development & Tourism 
(819) 979-5311. 


Kitikmeot Region 
Cambridge Bay, N.W.T. 
XOE OCO 


Bob Cowcill 
Regional Director 
(403) 983-2138 


Dan O'Neil 
Assistant Regional Director 
(403) 983-2138 


Peter Scott 

Superintendent 

Economic Development & Tourism 
(403) 983-2136 
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